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THIS COMPLEX PROBLEM OF EXISTENCE 
Japanese Opinions on World Population 
By Proressor T. NaGat 
Translated for the Institute by Dr. Tasuku Harada 


Translator’s Note: Professor Nagai’s long and scholarly article on Popula- 
on, in the February number of the Japan magazine “Taiyo,” reviewed first the 
wo lines of economic theory advanced by Adam Smith and Karl Marx before 
ommenting on and criticizing the recent discussions and solutions of the subject 
offered by the Japanese writers, Kawakami, Takata and Nasu, and going into 
onsiderable detail on many points. The whole article may be summarized in the 


Bfollowing digest. 

If I were asked whether the solution of overpopulation in Japan lies in 
he expansion of industry and the increase of foreign trade or in the ad- 
ancement of agriculture, the improvement of rural communities and the 
ultivation of farms, I should answer the question by saying that it lies 
in both of them. 

I need not say that I believe the expansion of industry is a most im- 
portant development to meet the increase of population in the future, but 
in our present situation when there are 21 per cent of the whole population 
engaged in engineering and mining work, 18 per cent in commerce and trans- 
portation, and 51 per cent in agriculture (including the fishing industry), 
it will not be an easy matter to support such an increasingly large population 
in industry and agriculture. 

To develop agricultural, commercial or mechanical industry, it means the 
same thing, namely, the advancement of the population’s productivity. The 
problem is common to society under either capitalism or socialism. In our 
present social system, economically as well as socially, both feudalism and 
“familism” prevail. Further, it is difficult to know whether we are in the 
early or later period of capitalism. If productivity could not prosper under 
the present-day capitalism of our country, it may be the same under social- 
im, and if our productivity could advance under socialism, the same might 
be true under capitalism. But it is hardly conceivable that under arbitrary 
control of either capital or labor our industry might be fully developed. 
Here comes in the need of democracy, both industrial and economic. 

But whatever be the constitution of the society, the psychology of the 
people and the natural resources are things very essential. 

In order to develop the productivity of the people we must rely upon 
the reformation of the social structure, the enlightenment of the people’s in- 
telligence, the improvement of their moral ideas and the exploitation of 
natural resources. To say the same thing more in detail, the first necessity 
will be to bring about reform in farm industry, in commerce and the financial 
system, and in social institutions and organizations ; second, the advancement 
of efficiency, the improvement of industrial morality and the popularization 
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of vocational education; third, the exploitation of resources and the ytij 

tion of motive power; fourth, the encouragement of invention, the applic,  PLOUG 
tion of machinery, the improvement of mechanics; fifth, the expansion 9 

various enterprises, the improvement of management, the assumption of r. Mem 
sponsibility by managers; sixth, the protection of labor, the establishmey; , — 
insurance for labor; seventh, the protection of the employed and the salys. 

tion of the unemployed; eighth, the recognition and the development of lahp, 
organizations; ninth, the advancement of labor efficiency, participati 

cooperative responsibility in enterprises; tenth, the just distribution of jnd 

trial profit; eleventh, restrictions on non-labor profit and luxury; h 

control of prices for the necessities of life; thirteenth, improvement of trans. 

portation and selling systems; fourteenth, economy in expenditure and 
encouragement of saving; fifteenth, the development of national 

and social sanitation ; sixteenth, birth control based on intelligence and 

principles, the social control of heredity. 


The same writer says in another article on the “Problem of Populat 
Immigration” in the February “Revue Diplomatique”: 


People—sometimes even scholars—say that the solution for overpopula- 
tion lies either in emigration or in birth control, definitely one or t! 
There is no argument so stupid and fallacious as this. 

Let me ask a question: The greatest emigrating nation in the world 
Italy. The country best known for birth control is France. Do you mean 
that Japan has to follow either one or the other of these countries? | 
impossible for Japan to emigrate a large number of people abroad a 
does or to practice birth control as in France. Then wherein do 
for a solution to our problem of overpopulation ? 

The problem of overpopulation in Japan first made its appearanc 
food problem when rice was imported from abroad in the latter per 
Meiji. After the Chino-Japanese and the Russo-Japanese War and the con- 
sequent attainment of new positions and leased territories, it has 
some attention from the people as a problem of colonization. [B 
after the close of the Great War that the problem became wicel: 
In the period of depression and panic following the Great War it « 
much discussed. Later, the passing of the Immigration Law by t! 
of the United States gave birth to the public feeling of national hur 

At times the immigration problem was linked with that of unen 
and overpopulation, which demanded the keen attention of the natio: 
recently, however, the food problem has been linked with overpo; 
addition to unemployment and emigration. Thus the overpopulation 
has been for the first time propounded to the general public. But 
problem really is has never been fully understood by the people at | 

From the beginning our emigration problem in connection with t! 
States has been one of national humiliation and disgrace, a racial 
rather than one of statistics. But as I have said before, the populati 
lem is in the hands of the productive powers of the nation, it is a pr 
of natural resources, a problem of efficiency and intelligence. Mor 
is a problem which should take into consideration the numerical siz 
population, the percentage of births and deaths, and the standard ot 
It is a problem to be studied in connection with the distribution of the neces 
sities of life, a problem of waste and of saving. Unless the people become 
conscious of these aspects and make every effort to evolve their solut 
problem of population in Japan will remain forever unsolved. 
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pLOUGHING THE FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


A Memorandum Upon the Origin, Organization and Activities of the 
Institute of International Education 
of a series of articles describing various existing types of international 
their purposes and achievements. Prepared for the News BULLETIN by 
ristrative office of the Institute of International Education. 


Origin 
e the war, Professor Stephen P. Duggan drew the attention of 
as Murray Butler, of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
to the wisdom of establishing some organization in the United States 
‘ development of a better understanding on the part of our people of 
roblems and difficulties of other peoples. He suggested that this might 
accomplished in the beginning at least by basing it upon international 
.ducational codperation. Dr. Butler requested him to draw up a plan to 
accomplish this aim. A few months afterward Dr. Butler was visited by a 
committee representing the Association of American Colleges with an almost 
suggestion. The plan drawn up by Professor Duggan was sub- 
to the Carnegie Endowment early in 1918, but the Endowment at 
t time believed nothing ought to be undertaken during the war. After 
yrmistice was signed the matter was brought up at a meeting of the 
itive Committee of the Endowment and the sum of $30,000 was appro- 


priated for the first year of work for such an institution, to be known as 
the Institute of International Education. Professor Duggan was selected as 
Director of the Institute and it went into operation on February 1, 1919. 


Organization 


\dministrative Board was formed to guide the policy of the Institute 
to make the Institute as truly representative as possible of the 
tions of higher education and scholarship in the United States, the 
recommended that the American Council on Education and the 

1 University Union in Europe, both of which organizations were at 
supported by the higher institutions of learning in this country, 
embership on the new Administrative Board of the Institute. Both 
organizations, therefore, elected three members to the Administra- 
ird, the members of which represented the various fields of scholar- 


1924, arrangements were made with the American Council on Edu- 
whereby the members of the board should be selected by the presidents 
leges and universities of the country by means of a method of 
‘t election. It was, moreover, agreed that the Institute should be the 
t the Council in representing American education vis a vis the rest 
world, administering fellowships and visiting professorships, welcom- 
ign scholars, arranging itineraries of foreign educational missions 
nducting activities of a similar nature. Subsequently it was arranged 
office of the Institute should be the home office of the American 
University Union in Europe and that the Director of the Institute should be 
the Secretary of the Union’s Board. In this way the major activities of 
international education have been concentrated in the Institute. 
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In order to increase the representative character of the Institute ap 
bring it into closer contact with the scholarly and educational organizatiny 
of the country, the Administrative Board was reorganized in October, | 
by the adoption of a new by-law which provided that fourteen of the twenty. 
one members of the Board should be nominated by the following orgayj,, 
tions: two by the American Council on Education, one by the Associations 
of American Universities, one by the Association of State Universities , one 
by the Association of American Coileges, one by the American Associatio 
of University Professors, one by the National Education Association. 
by the American Association of University Women, one by the Americ: 
Association for the Advancement of Science, one by the National Researc, 
Council, one by the Social Science Research Council, one by the A mericay 
Council of Learned Societies, one by the American Committee on Intel! 
ual Cooperation, and one by the American Library Association. 

After having organized the Institute in 1919, the Director made a 
of the United States, visiting colleges and universities in practically ever 
state of the Union in order to inform their administrative officers what the 
Institute contemplated doing. He has since spoken at the annual conferences 
of these higher institutions, such as the Association of American Universities 
Association of American Colleges, Association of Urban Universities, and ; 
scholarly organizations like the American Association of University Profes. 
sors, American Historical Association, American Political Science Associa. 
tion, etc. As a result of this tour and these addresses, the Institute ha 
become well known throughout the country and has won the hearty 
operation of the institutions of higher education. 

Representatives in Other Countries. The Director also spent four n 
of his first year of service in visiting the countries of western Europe 
has since visited most of the others and also China and Japan. 
quainted the educational authorities of those countries with the purpose 
plans of the Institute and the whole project met with an enthusiastic 
tion and has since won the hearty cooperation of foreign educational authon- 
ties. While abroad, the Director selected correspondents to be the repr 
tatives of the Institute in their respective countries, whereby to carry out 
the plans of cooperation of the Institute and keep it informed of educational 
activities and needs of their countries. As the result of his visits i: 
and 1925, the Director has secured the services of correspondents in mos 
of the countries of the world. In most instances this was accomplished by 
direct contact during his visits abroad or by the visits of foreign professors 
to his office. Some of these representatives have been of inestimable service 
in the work of the Institute. 

Administration 

Correspondence and Personal Interviews, As a result of having made 
known in the ways described above the aims and purpose of the Institute, a 
very large correspondence soon developed with the Institute from all over 
the world. Foreign students and professors ask for information and advict 
upon all aspects of education. This correspondence is duplicated by the 
daily visits of foreign students and professors coming to this country and 
of American students and professors going abroad. During the past year 
(1926) the mail addressed to the Institute has averaged 3,000 letters per 
month and the number of visitors 500. Advice upon courses of study, met 
under whom to study, special subjects, scholarships, fees, teaching oppor 
tunities, etc., has been given daily ; quite as often to institutions and organiz 
tions as to individuals. In fact, so well known has become the service of 
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. Institute in this field that the Director frequently receives appeals from 
educational organizations, such as missionary and even business organ- 
tions, for advice and information concerning conditions in foreign places. 
Itineraries. Since the Institute has become known abroad foreign gov- 
ernments sending commissions to study educational conditions in the United 
States have informed the Director beforehand of their expected arrival. 
This has enabled him to plan careful itineraries for such commissions so as 
d the duplication of observation from which such commissions usually 
Commissions from Japan, China, Switzerland, Mexico, Scandi- 
, and Czechoslovakia have been circuited in this way. Similarly itiner- 
for individual professors and men of affairs from abroad have been 
anized. Advice has been given also to American professors and students 
ooing abroad and they have been provided with letters of introduction which 
ated to a great extent their orientation. 

‘onferences. ‘The purpose of the Institute to develop international good- 
will by means of educational agencies has been much helped by conferences 
which have been called by the Director from time to time to solve practical 
problems of codperation. Conferences have been held on such problems as 
the treatment of the foreign student in our institutions in the United States, 
the status of the returned Chinese student, whether international fellowships 
should be confined to graduate students, the methods whereby bibliographical 
research that has been destroyed by the war might be revived, the ways in 
which foreign scholarly magazines ruined by the war might be saved from 
lisappearance, etc. 

Distribution of Foreign Students. One of the first activities the Director 
was anxious to undertake was the discovery of how many foreign students 
there were in the United States, at what institutions they studied, what sub- 
jects they were studying, and the sex division among them. He prepared a 
very carefully worded questionnaire which he sent to all the colleges and 
; universities with the request for their cooperation and secured probably for 
the first time the nearest approach to accuracy in the replies which were 
received. These figures, however, are not whoily accurate because many of 
the foreign students are not in institutions on the accredited lists of such 
organizations as the American Medical Society, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, etc. The figures could only be brought to a near approach to perfect 
accuracy by the work of field agents, and the Institute has not had sufficient 
funds for the employment of such men. However, the compilation was the 
best that had yet been made and has been of very great service to foreign 
legations, the foreign language press and native organizations that have 
wanted to know the facts concerning some particular nationality. The ques- 
tionnaire is repeated annually. 


Fellowships and Scholarships. The Director was anxious to get accurate 
information about the number of fellowships and scholarships existing in the 
United States, either to send Americans to study abroad or for the education 
of foreign students in our own country. These fellowships are controlled 
not only by institutions of learning but by foundations, scholarly organiza- 
tions, and even individuals. Many of them were comparatively unknown, 
others had even fallen into disuse. The Director had one of his associates 
spend more than a year on this activity, and in 1923 the results were pub- 
lished in a bulletin which met with great commendation from educational 
authorities. So much additional information has been discovered since 1923 
concerning international fellowships that in 1925 the Institute was con- 
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strained to publish two stout booklets, one on Fellowships and Scholarshi. 
open to Foreign Students for Study in the United States, the other 
Fellowships and Scholarships open to American Students for Study ;, 
Foreign Countries. a 

The Institute has been made the repository of some hundred and §% 
fellowships. These have sometimes been established by foreign gover, 
ments, sometimes by organizations interested in a particular country a 
sometimes by individuals interested in a particular field of scholarship 
research. ‘The majority of those in the United States for foreign 
have been established by the colleges and universities and cover tuitio1 
and lodging. The greatest care is taken by the officers of the Institute 
the selection of the recipients of these fellowships in order that the ain 
desired, viz: international understanding, should be realized. i 

Among the fellowships and scholarships administered by the Inst te 
the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities, the Feaed 
American Scholarships, the American Czechoslovak Student Exchange Fe. 
lowships, the American-German Student Exchange Fellowships, the Amer. 
ican-Hungarian Student Exchange Fellowships, the American-Swiss Studer 
Exchange Fellowships, the Willard Straight Research Fellowship for Study 
in China. The services of the Institute officials are always at the ie: 
of persons or organizations contemplating the establishment of new fell 
ships in the international field. 

Exchange and Visiting Professors. The Institute is instrumental in 
bringing to the United States distinguished scholars, educators, men of 
affairs, and university professors from all countries of the world. ‘These i 
circuits among American colleges and universities to deliver lectures in al 
fields. of scholarship, but particularly in those which will enable Americans 
better to understand the institutions, culture and civilization of other cou 
tries. It publishes a News Bulletin which is sent to the adininist trative 
authorities of American colleges and universities announcing the names of 
foreign lecturers and professors who are available for lectures or teaching 
positions. It has procured invitations for a number of American professor 
to lecture at foreign universities and has arranged some actual exchanges of 
professors between foreign and American institutions, 

At the request of the Italy-America Society, it selected an American 
professor to lecture on Business Administration at the School of Business 
connected with the University of Rome. It holds and disburses the funds 
and acts as intermediary between the French Government and the Committe 
of American Universities on Exchange with France of Professors of Eng: 
neering and Applied Science. It also acts for the French Government in 
filling ten positions annually offered to American men to teach English in 
French lyceés or écoles normales. 


Publications. One of the most important activities in which the Institut 
engages is the preparation of publications accurately describing educational 
conditions here and abroad for the benefit of students who wish to study 
countries other than their own. A Guide Book for Foreign Students in the 
United States has been prepared with the greatest care explaining our system 
of higher education, its curricula, fees, methods of obtaining degrees, studett 
activities, institutions for studying particular subjects, and all phases 0 
college and university life for both men and women students. This han¢- 
book has been translated into Spanish, especially for the benefit of students 
in Latin America. It has a!so been translated into German and Russia. 
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ng the other publications of the Institute are the following : 


Bibliography on the United States for Foreign Students (an annotated 
bibliography of the best books selected by distinguished authorities in 
the various fields on the history, literature, government, education, 
social conditions, etc., of the United States). 

pportunities for Graduate Study in the British Isles. 
Opportunities for Higher Education in Italy. 
andbook for American Students in France. 
labus on International Relations. 

‘eport on Education in China. 

‘ellowships and Scholarships Open to American Students for Study in 
Foreign Countries. 

Fellowships and Scholarships Open to Foreign Students for Study in the 
United States. 

Each year the Director has issued an Annual Report on the activities 
of the Institute during the preceding year. The Fifth Annual Report dealt 
especially with the problem of fellowships for foreign students in American 
universities, and fellowships for American students in foreign universities. 
The Sixth Annual Report contained the observations of the Director con- 
cerning foreign centers of international education. The Seventh considered 
international educational activities which had arisen in the past few years, 
the Junior Year Abroad, Student Third Class, and Summer Sessions in For- 
ein Universities. 

Codperation with Other Organizations. The first principle of administra- 
tion adopted by the Institute upon its organization was to duplicate the work 
of no organization engaged in a similar activity and to cooperate as far as 
possible with other organizations interested in international educational rela- 
tions. The methods of codperation with the American Council on Education 
and the American University Union in Europe have already been described. 
‘he Institute is the American headquarters of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the American Association of University Women. The 
Institute is closely associated with many of the nationalistic organizations 
existing in the United States. The Director has an official position on the 
governing boards of such organizations as the Italy-America Society, the 
Hungary Society, the Netherlands-America Foundation, etc. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on International Relations of the National Education 
Association. He is also a member of the boards of non-educational Amer- 
ican organizations interested in international relations such as the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the Foreign Policy Association. By these means the 
director keeps in touch with political and social movements in foreign coun- 
tries that have an important bearing upon educational affairs. During the 
past year the Director has acted in an advisory capacity to the group of 
students representing the American colleges and universities who met at 
Princeton last fall for the purpose of organizing a National Student Federa- 
tion of America. The organization has since become affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Students (Confedération Internationale des 
Etudiants ). 

Other Forms of Activity. Since the United States passed laws restrict- 
ing immigration, the Institute has codperated with the immigration authori- 
ties and American colleges in facilitating the entrance of bona-fide students 
from other countries. 

It invites in the autumn debating teams from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and circuits them for debates among American and Cana- 
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dian colleges, and also arranged through the American University Unio 
London for the visits of American debating teams in Great Britain. 

The Institute also secures full information regarding practically all of 
the summer courses to be given by European universities and annually js 
a leaflet giving this information for distribution among the American yy 
versities. It has thereby stimulated a great amount of interest in the sup. 
mer courses mg organiz r American students in such centres 3 
Paris, Berlin, Geneva, Rome, Mame City, ete. 

The Institute is the centre for examinations in New York City of Cam. 
bridge University, and of the London Association of Accountants 

This gives in bare outline a description of the manifold activities of 
Institute of International Education. It would need to be much enlarged to 
describe its daily work. Nevertheless, the Director is aware that the Institute 
has only commenced to plough the field of international educational relation. 
ships. The possibilities of its work are limited only by the funds at js 
disposal. 


COMBATTING THE FAMINE DRAGON 
By the Hon. M. T. Liane 


President China International Famine Relief Commission 


Origin of the Commission 


The Commission is an aftermath of the devastating drought famine ; 
1920-21 that laid waste five provinces in North China involving nearly ten 
millions of people who would probably all have perished but for the aid 
rendered by the several International Famine Relief Committees that were 
then formed in North and Central China for the collection of relief fun 
from both China and abroad and which administered all pertaining to thei 
charge in a most efficient way. 

After this famine was over, these committees, realizing the pe rennial 
occurrences of either droughts or floods in China, saw the advisability of 
continuing their organizations and of coordinating their efforts by the estab- 
lishment of a central office in Peking for the more effective dealing with the 
ever increasing calls for aid. Thus came the birth of the Commission, 
springing from five committees, which now controls fourteen committees 
operating in various parts of China. 


Causes of Floods 


China is a large country, surpassing in area the United States. While 
in America unfortunate disasters like the recent overflow of the Mississippi 
may occur once in a great while, inundations of even far greater extent art 
quite frequent in China and more difficult to deal with owing to the lack 
of transport facilities. 

The principal reason for the floods in China is the deforestation that 
has been going on for centuries past, causing the waterways to be silted up 
by the erosion of the higher plains and hillsides and rendering them unable 
to freely discharge their functions during any rainfall above the normal 
In thus vexing Nature and incurring her resentment these dire results may 
be laid at the door of the masses who have lagged behind in modern educ 
tion and in its application. 
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Lack of Government Attention 


The floods and famines in China are increasing in frequency in recent 
years because of the relatively reduced government attention. In former 
years heavy grants were made from the public exchequer for the repair and 
strengthening of the river embankments, dykes and other protective works 
constructed centuries ago for the safety of the low lands; works which, 
though primitive, had served their purpose fairly well. Unfortunately, since 
Pthe exit of the Manchu regime less attention has been paid to this very 
important administration with the result that not only has no new protective 
work been underaken, but ancient remains are left to crumble away and thus 
invite visitations and suffering. 

To show the frequency of these visitations it needs only to cite a few of 
the more important ones that have occurred during the last ten years and 
from the brief summary it will be readily seen what effect these continuous 
visitations must have upon a land that at best could only eke out a bare 
existence 

During these ten years the northern province of Chihli, with a popula- 
tion of over 32,000,000, has been inundated thrice; the Huai River running 
through three central provinces, with people more in number than half 
those of the United States, overflowed twice; the two provinces of Hunan 
and Kiangsi, south of the Yangtsze River, likewise densely populated, have 
also been inundated twice, and Shantung Province, with its teeming millions, 
has had its territory flooded from the outbreak of the Yellow River; while 
the southern rivers, the Pearl in Kwangtung Province, the Min in Fukien 
Province, and other streams have, during the period, more than once con- 
tributed their toll of destruction. The list could be greatly lengthened but 
for want of space in this short narrative. 

The most unfortunate part of all is that inundations usually take place 
in the vast alluvial plains in central and coastal China which are the granaries 
of the land and where the densest population exists. These disasters, sweep- 
ing over immense territories and reducing rich arable lands to lakes and 
hundreds of thousands of struggling but happy homesteads to absolute deso- 
lation, at times as sudden as a falling meteor, make a pathetic scene at once 
dismaying and staggering. As any one of these floods may mean the loss 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in farm and homestead products, the 
effect is stunning to a people whose wage system is not more than $2.00 
per month (quotations in this article are in U. S, currency). 


China’s Floods Affect the World 


The incessant floods in China should not be lightly regarded by the world 
at large. With a population of a quarter of the human race repeatedly 
pauperized by floods and famine, the repercussion to the world in general 
cannot but be very material in the present close international relationship. 
On the other hand, were these many millions of industrious and patient 
people relieved of their constant menace and their standard of living and 
wants relatively raised as a consequence, what would it not mean to the rest 
of the world politically, socially, and economically ? 

The question that would naturally arise is, how are China’s floods and 
famines to be reduced either in extent or frequency? The answer is simple. 
Finance and modern engineering. It is stated that to correct the erratic 
river system of the province of Chihli alone requires some $32,000,000, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the commission that has made a six years’ study 
of it, and for the Huai River amelioration another $6,000,000. In short, 
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what would be required to deal comprehensively with the vagaries 4, th 
Yellow, Yangtze, Pearl and other large river systems would run into q lay 
figure, but no sum is too great for this useful purpose in view of the immey 

damage that any flood in the future may incur. The last flood in Chil 
was estimated to have robbed that province of $150,000,000. 


ie 


Eliminating Floods Eliminates Feudal Warfare 

Effective comprehensive schemes for the improvement of these river; 
will not only give the land a new lease on life, but will greatly in fue 
the internecine strife now stalking the land which politicians attribute to 4 
birth of nationalism, but which undoubtedly is due more to the difficulty of 
the masses in securing the simplest bodily nourishment. Farming jg , 
undependable under present conditions that it is feeding the contendi 
forces with willing recruits now totaling 1,500,000. Chinese are like othe 
human beings inclined towards following the line of least resistance in search 
of food and other bodily wants, and if joining the army will best secure 
these, why be surprised at their readiness to join the camps? ‘Therefore 
ridding the land of constant floods and famines would soon bring to an end 
the present meaningless warfare, with the return of the hordes of warriors 
to their homesteads for their own peaceful pursuits. 


Commission Doing Government Work 


As already stated herein, the comprehensive measures required for flood 
prevention would be a large undertaking, which only a settled government 
with a fixed policy is competent to initiate and carry out. In the interval 
it is just such a private organization as the China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission that has emerged to bridge the gulf, but whatever it has 
done and is doing with its limited resources can only be paliative, it being 
the first to recognize that only comprehensive undertakings could assure 
lasting and permanent results. 

The Commission has now operated for about six years, principally in 
building and repairing dykes, constructing roads and carrying out such other 
engineering undertakings as will aid towards flood and famine prevention 
In its dealing with famines in former years, it followed the customary 
method in vogue in the land in doling out meager rations to the sufferers 
but as the practice was found pauperizing in tendency, it adopted the more 
scientific system of making the sufferers do constructive work in their locality 
in return for the rations given them and their dependents, and, in this method 
of relief, a more lasting benefit is secured. 

Further, in many localities the Commission has been able to introduce a 
cooperative plan of doing work whereby the Commission and _ the localit 
each supply half the cost—the latter in labor if preferred. By this joint 
working some fairly extensive constructions have been put through at ver 
low cost. What is still better is that in certain cases some arrangement has 
been made for the refund of the Commission’s outlay by the locality bene- 
fited, that it may be re-employed for flood prevention works in other locall- 
ties. If this arrangement could be generally agreed to in the future, the 
funds of the Commission could be made to revolve and to do one work after 
another with very considerable results, even if the outlay must be very 
limited. 

Commission’s Accomplishments 

During the drought famine of 1920-21, $9,000,000 were spent in the 
saving of approximately 9,000,000 lives. It is almost unbelievable that such 
an army of, people could be maintained even for a short period, at such 
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relatively small expense. The matter is easily explained by mentioning that 
the thousands of relief workers in the field were all volunteers and that the 
Chinese in the interior can ordinarily live on $1.00 per month. 

Since this famine there have been several floods and famines for the 
relief of which funds were raised through public subscription and the 
imposition of customs surtax amounting to about $2,500,000, which, though 
not large, has enabled the Commission to report the following works done 
up to the end of 1927: 


Dykes built and repaired 
Roads constructed 1,933 miles 
RE tS ENN Al a a OL 3,100 


Other works have also been done, but space here will hardly allow any 
reference to them. 

In addition to engineering undertakings, the Commission has introduced 
the Raiffeisen’s rural codperative credit system in one of the northern 
provinces and after three years’ effort has now 550 society-banks operating, 
which would have been increased by many more had more funds been avail- 
able. The aim of the introduction of the system is to improve the economic 
status of the rural people and with it improved, they would reap the full 
benefit of their labor and enjoy the advantages and facilities that easier 
financial condition insures. 

The Commission has, through one of its committees, established a demon- 
stration farm for the purpose of showing the farmers the comparative results 
of their own crude and the modern methods of farming, poultry raising, etc., 
and if the trial nroves encouraging, it is hoped to extend it as means become 


available. 
Prospective Funds From British Boxer Indemnity 


Finally, it may be recorded here that the Willingdon Investigation Com- 
mittee of the British Boxer Indemnity Commission, which was in China in 
1926, was so impressed with the activities of the Famine Relief Commission 
and its committees operating in the provinces in China that it recommended 
to the British Parliament to allocate about $85,000 yearly for nineteen years 
from the remitted indemnity fund for the extension of their operations, 
which sum, it is presumed, will become available on the establishment of the 


board of trustees of the Indemnity Fund. 
Note: The Commission issues Annual Reports and Returns and bi-monthly 


Bulletins which are supplied on application. 


“‘PACIFIC DATA’”’ 


In addition to the monthly News Bulletin, the central headquarters is 
publishing a fortnightly clipsheet known as Paciric Data. ‘Though designed 
primarily to give to the news journals of the Orient, Australia and North 
America a selective volume of clipping material about the Pacific area, it 
has also been found useful as filing material for lecturers and writers. Copies 
will be sent to Bulletin readers if desired. 

The circulation department would like to ask from members any copies 
of issues number one and three of Pacrric Data that are not in use. Files 
of those early issues have been depleted through the filling of frequent re- 
quests. 
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AS THE RESEARCH PLAN SHAPES 
Sketch of Dr. Condliffe’s Tour 


The purpose of Dr. Condliffe’s visit to China and Japan was to enable him t, 
consult with the National Councils which constitute the Institute of Pacific Rels. 
tions in those countries. Altogether he has been absent from Honolulu for mor 
than four months, during which time he visited a good number of the UNiversities 
both in China and Japan. It is probable that the next conference of the Institute 
may be held in Japan, and a large part of Dr. Condliffe’s time was taken up in 
assisting arrangements for adequate preparation on subjects that are likely to by 
discussed at that time. Among the subjects for which tentative arrangements 
have been made, three seem likely to be of special importance. 


The first of three outstanding subjects for discussion in 1929 is the whol 
question of the political situation in China. Much more stress is likely to he 
laid at the forthcoming conference upon the internal political problems oj 
China as they affect foreign relationships than has been possible at any preyi- 
ous conference. Of particular interest in view of the fact that an invitation 
has been extended to a Russian group to participate in the next conference 
is the proposition that a Chinese scholar should undertake a study of the 
penetration of Russian influence in China since the Soviet revolution. 


The second major problem is presented by the complex situation in Man. 
churia. This situation has several aspects arising out of the diplomatic rels- 
tions in Manchuria which particularly affect Japan, China and Russia and 
which have attracted much attention in recent months because of the proposed 
Morgan loan to the South Manchuria Railway. Behind these diplomatic 
problems, however, there is the interesting situation created by the rapidity 
with which Manchuria is being colonized. Immigrants are pouring in from 
North China at the rate of about one million per year and turning a prairie 
country into closely settled farming districts. The legal and economic prob- 
lems involved in this colonization are very important for the future welfare 
both of China and of Japan. There are also the problems presented by the 
railway building, mainly Chinese, which is proceeding very rapidly at the 
present time in Manchuria. 


The third problem of major interest is the general question of population 
and food supply. Research projects have been suggested which will be car- 
ried on both in China and in Japan to provide material for discussions on 
this problem at the next conference. Both the Chinese and Japanese councils 
also have definite arrangements to prepare material for an adequate discus- 
sion of the Manchurian situation. 


One of the most valuable features of this research program lies in the 
fact that the research will be done by Chinese and Japanese scholars using 
Chinese and Japanese sources which have hitherto been inaccessible to Euro- 
pean investigators. In the same way arrangements are being made for the 
translation of important Russian documents which bear on both these sub- 
jects. 

The policy of the Institute of Pacific Relations is not to carry out research 
itself, but to encourage and facilitate the research of individuals and institu- 
tions in the countries concerned. In each of these countries where a national 
council has been formed a research committee has been established which 1s 
planning a continuous series of studies not only for the next conference but 
extending over a number of years. In planning such studies the national 
councils call upon the research resources which the universities and research 
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institutions of their own countries offer for such work. In this way it is 
hoped to build up the research spirit and facilities for research in all countries 
concerned and to focus the attention of competent scholars upon Pacific 


of ybler 1S 

"There are very large possibilities also of international cooperation. While 
the initiative rests in every case with the national council of the country 
concerned, there is a clear desire to utilize the services of trained investi- 
gators who come with a fresh point of view from other countries. Prelim- 
inary plans for such cooperation between universities of China and Australia 
by ihe interchange of research professors were discussed. Among the 
schemes now under consideration are some which call for the services of 
British and American experts both in China and in Japan upon the invitation 
of the Chinese and Japanese councils. What is even more promising is the 
probab ility of the American council inviting scholars both from Japan and 
from China to come to the United States to look at American problems 
through Oriental eyes. Definite projects are now under consideration for 
this purpose. 

As a result of the Oriental visit it is also probable that the range of the 

activities may be somewhat widened; for example, by the prelim- 
survey of the important political and economic problems raised by the 
immigration of Chinese from South China into the Straits Settlements area 
and Dutch East Indies. The advent of a Russian group is also likely to 
direct attention to the Russian controlled areas both in Siberia and in Mon- 
golia. 
While the research program of the Institute will be closely codrdinated 
with the preparation for the program of the next conference, it is important 
to remember that the Institute is a permanent educative process and the 
research program is being worked out slowly with the intention of 
mobilizing all of the research resources of the Pacific area and focusing the 
interest of the research workers on to the international problems arising in 
the Pacific. This is a much larger and more difficult task than the mere 
preparation of information for any one conference, however important, since 
it involves spreading the roots of the Institute deeply and widely in the intel- 
lectual life of all the countries concerned. 

The interest taken in the Institute by prominent leaders in both China 
and Japan seems very significant. The Japanese Council is heaced by Vis- 
count Shibusawa. ‘The executive consists of seven members including Baron 
Sakatani, Yusuke Tsurumi, who has just been elected to the Diet, Professors 
Takaki and Takayanagi and Mr. Soichi Saito. The active chairman of this 
executive committee is Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, Governor of the Bank of 
Japan. Mr. Inouye is probably the busiest man in Japan, but he gives de- 
tailed attention to every problem of the Institute and devotes a great deal 
of time to its work. In this he acts as so many other important business 
leaders are doing in other countries. The Institute has been extremely fortu- 
nate first of all in the amouat of attention given to it in its infancy by Mr. 
Frank Atherton and in its later stages by the support of such men as Mr. 
Jerome Greene, Sir Arthur Currie and Mr. Eggleston, all of them prominent 
business leaders. 

A notable addition to the Japanese Council is Dr. Inazo Nitobe, who has 
recently accepted the chairmanship of the Research Committee and a seat 
on the executive. The Research Committee has just been reconstituted under 
Dr. Nitobe’s chairmanship, with Professor Nasu as the Secretary-Manager. 
Included in its membership are Count Kuroki, Professors Yanaihara, Shi- 
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mada, Takaki, Takayanagi, Royama, Yamasaki, Anesaki and Mr. Saito 
The membership of the Japanese group of the Institute now numbers three 
hundred. It has been kept exclusive and it is regarded as a distinct Privilege 
to be admitted. There is no doubt of the interest taken in the Institute by 
the Japanese press and public. Prince Tokugawa, Viscount Goto and Mr 
Debuchi, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, were among those who gave 
assurance of their interest in and support of the Institute. 
In China the organization of the Institute is in the hands of a coungj 
drawn mainly from Peking and Shanghai. Dr. David Yui, of Shanghai 
chairman, has associated with him such well known Chinese leaders as Dr 
C. C. Wu, Liang Chi-chao, Admiral Tsai Ting-kan, Dr. Y. T. Tsur, Madame 
Hsiung Shi-ling, Dr. Chang Po-ling, and many others. The executive com. 
mittee has recently been reconstituted. It is presided over by Dr. David 
Yui, with Mr. L. T. Chen as secretary. Dr. H. H. Chang, President of 
Kuang Hua University; Mr. D. K. Lieu, of the Chinese Government Bureay 
of Economic Information, and Mr. H. H. Kung, the Mayor of Shanghai, 
have recently accepted positions on the executive committee. Research prob- 
lems ‘are being handled by the executive, which includes many research 
experts. There is also interest shown in the Institute by members of the 
foreign community in China. The recent visits of Sir Frederick Whyte. 
Professor C. K. Webster and Professor Blakeslee have borne good fruii in 
increasing the interest both among Chinese and foreigners. —J. B. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Advance program schedules are out for two international conferences 
to be held in America during the summer of 1928. One of these is the 
preliminary announcement for the Williamstown Institute of Politics, whose 
eighth session will be held from August 2 to 30. The other is known as 
the Northwestern Session of the Institute of International Relations, with 
the University of Washington, at Seattle, as the scene of the July 22-27 


session. 
Williamstown 


The Williamstown announcement states “The Institute of Politics was 
inaugurated in 1921 for the purpose of impartially exploring the facts 
underlying international events and promoting among adults the serious study 
of foreign affairs with a view to creating a more sympathetic understanding 
of the problems and policies of our own and other nations. These objects 
the Institute seeks to accomplish by offering Courses of Public Lectures 
delivered by distinguished scholars and statesmen from foreign countries, 
and Round-Table and General Conferences presided over by recognized at- 
thorities on the various topics selected for discussion.” 

Lecture courses will be offered by a number of distinguished Europeans, 
including Graham Wallas, of London, and Otto Hoetsch, of Berlin. The 
following round-table conferences, to be presided over by a group of eminent 
scholars, are announced, with others to be added at a later date: 


The Problems of the Pacific 
Professor George H. Blakeslee 
Clark University 


Protection of Citizens Abroad 
Professor E. M. Borchard 
Yale University 
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The Agricultural Surplus 
Professor C. R. Fay 
University of Toronto 


Latin America and Mexico 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe 


Pan-American Union 


Social Re-adjustment Through Voluntary Control 
Mr. Graham Wallas 
London School of Economics 


In addition to the round tables, there will be a number of general con- 
ference meetings at which the main topic of discussion in the round tables 
will be presented. There will be a general conference on “Problems of 
Africa” conducted by Raymond Leslie Buell of New York. 

The announcement states that “membership in the Institute is open to 
men and women who are competent to contribute to the discussion going on 
in some one of the Round-Table Conferences.” Application for membership 
may be made to the Institute of Politics, No. 1 Hopkins Hall, Williamstown, 


Massachusetts. 


International Institute 
The Institute of International Relations, formerly held at Riverside, 
California, announces three divisions of program material; namely, special 
evening lectures, afternoon conferences, and morning round tables. 
The special lectures will cover a range of subjects such as China; Japan; 
Programs and Peace; International Education; The International Mind; 


World Economic Reconstruction; Pan-America; Canada and the United 
States; Social Control and World Peace; America and the World; etc. 
Among the lecturers it is expected that the following will serve: Chief 
Justice Taft, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, George W. Wickersham, Henry M. 
Robinson, Arnold Bennett Hall, Chester Rowell, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, Herbert Hoover, and the Canadian Minister to the 
United States, Mr. Massey. 

The afternoon conferences on international problems will include the 
following topics: International Education; Research in International Re- 
lations ; International Trade and Finance ; Great Britain and the United States; 
International Social and Welfare work. It is expected that executives of 
Pacific Coast universities, representatives of research organizations, officials 
of the Departments of Commerce and State of the United States, represen- 
tatives of the British and Canadian governments, and persons experienced 
in the work of the International Labour Office and various international 
welfare groups will lead in the conduct of these conferences. 

Round tables will be organized to consider the following subjects: China; 
Japan; Great Britain and the United States; International Law and Organi- 
zation; International Labor; Race Problems; International Commerce; In- 
ternational Education; American Foreign Policy and Administration; Latin 
American affairs; Disarmament and the National Defense; Public Opinion 
and International Relations; and International Finance. 

The administration of the Institute of International Relations comprises 
the following: as Chancellor, Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, President University 
of Southern California; Director, K. C. Leebrick, Acting Professor of In- 
ternational Relations, School of Citizenship, Syracuse University ; Executive 
Secretary, Charles E. Martin, Dean of the Social Science Faculty, Uni- 
versity of Washington. ‘ 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, Y. M. C. A., Ha-ta-men Ta Chich, Peking, China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


The announcement being quoted states as the purpose of this Institute 
“the serious study of the problems involved in international relations, in 
the belief that an understanding of such problems is perhaps the greatest 
single need of the present decade. While the interest of the Institute is in 
general international affairs, the summer conference will stress the problems 
' of the Pacific and the Orient, relations with Great Britain, and problems in 
international education, international organization, international commerce 
and finance. It is an attempt to provide, on a modest scale, for the people 
of the Pacific Coast, the opportunities for instruction and discussion such 
as are provided through the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Institute of Pacific Relations, at Honolulu, Hawaii.” 
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THE HARVARD-YENCHING INSTITUTE 


(An Editorial from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of February 23, 1928) 

An announcement has recently been made at Harvard which has attracted 
jitle public attention but may eventually prove to be of historic importance. 
The announcement is to the effect that a “Harvard-Yenching Institute of 
Chinese Studies” is to be inaugurated next fall, with an endowment of 
¢2000,000. This Institute is to be devoted to the promotion of research in 
Chinese history, art, literature, philosophy, and religion. The work will be 
carried on in part at Harvard, and in part at Yenching University, on the 
outskirts of the city of Peking. Distinguished scholars will be sought to 
direct the work at both institutions and fellowships will be established to 
enable Chinese students to pursue their studies at Harvard, and to enable 
American students to pursue their studies at Yenching. While the subject- 
matter of investigation is the same, it is believed that a residence in both 
institutions will prove desirable. At Harvard the Chinese student will learn 
the methods and technique of Western science and the relations of Oriental 
and Occidental culture; while at Yenching the American student will have 
immediate access to the sources and original material with which his investi- 
gations will deal. 


There has been commercial contact between China and the West for 
many centuries. Travel and the dissemination of works of art and literature 
have given to many of the Western world a speaking acquaintance with 
China. But few realize how superficial the European and American knowl- 
edge of China really is. Indeed knowledge of Chinese culture even by the 
Chinese themselves leaves much to be desired. The difficulties for a student 
of Western origin are enormous. The mastery of the language is a severe 
task, but is the first condition of any genuine scholarly attainment. Beyond 
that are the many streams of influence from other parts of the East and the 
internal diversity and interactions of Chinese culture itself. No one of its 
parts can be understood without the rest. This solidarity of cultural develop- 
ment is only beginning to be appreciated in its application to European and 
American history, but it has already been accepted as the guiding principle 
of all future Oriental studies. An isolated text or statue or political incident 
means nothing until it is interpreted in the light of the concrete stream of 
life, comprehensively and sympathetically understood. 


Masters in this field of Chinese studies are called “Sinologists.” It is 
not surprising that they should have a special name, or that there should be 
0 few of them. It is not to be expected that the new Institute will engage 
in the “quantity production” of such scholars. But the influence of a little 
genuine scholarship goes a long way, filtering down through more numerous 
intermediaries until it ultimately creates the opinion and moulds the senti- 
ment of the great public. Such an enterprise is peculiarly timely. It is 
more than important,—it is necessary, that the West should know the East. 
It would be a peculiarly happy turn of events if the West should assist the 
East to know itself. Above all, the new Institute is wholly in accord with 
the new spirit which is governing America’s relations with China. America 
respects and applauds China’s aspiration to realize her own peculiar genius. 
We hope that she may achieve order and prosperity, not in urder that she 
may be like us, but in order that her own rich and unique culture shall enrich 
the spiritual possessions of mankind. 
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(An explanatory article in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin states further fact 
as follows.) 7 


General supervision of the work carried on by the two universities wij 
be in the hands of the Harvard-Yenching Institute of Chinese Studies, an 
organization having nine directors, three representing Harvard, three Yench. 
ing, and three the Hall estate. The Harvard directors are: Professor George 
H. Chase, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and Professor 
James H. Woods of the Division of Philosophy; the late Professor A, ¢ 
Coolidge had been selected as one of the Harvard directors. The represen. 
tatives of Yenching are: Dr. James L. Barton, George C. Barber, and Dr. 
Eric M. North. The directors representing the Hall estate are: Roland W. 
Boyden, ’85, Wallace B. Donham, 99, Dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, and Roger S. Greene, ’01. 

Work at Harvard will begin next autumn, and it is planned to add dis. 
tinguished Sinologists to the Faculty. Emphasis will be on the study of 
the Chinese language as a necessary instrument in getting first-hand know. 
edge of Chinese history and civilization. Besides American students learn- 
ing the language, there will be Chinese students learning Occidental methods 
of scholarly research. 

Books and manuscripts will be added to the Chinese collections in both 
Cambridge and Peking. There will also be appropriations, from time to 
time, for the publication of books in both English and Chinese. The Insti- 
tute further contemplates occasional grants to other colleges in China for the 
purpose of strengthening their undergradute work, and travelling fellowships 
will be awarded to American and Chinese scholars. 


NEWS NOTES 
GENERAL SECRETARY RETURNS 


Mr. J. Merle Davis, General Secretary of the Institute, is scheduled to 
return to central headquarters on April 3. Mr. Davis has been seven months 
abroad, surveying the situation in the United States and visiting Geneva, 
Berlin, Moscow, The Hague, Paris, and London. Since his return to the 
United States late in February, he has been meeting with various Institute 
groups throughout the States and Canada. Reports of his activities abroad 
will begin in the next number of the News Bulletin. 


CHINESE EXPANSION 


Central headquarters is advised by Mr. L. T. Chen, secretary of the 
China Council of the Institute, of considerable change and growth in the 
China body. The National Board announces six additions to its personnel, 
three for North China and three for South China, as follows: Dr. Chang 
Po-ling, Dr. W. W. Yen, Mr. Yen Fan-sun, Dr. Tsai Yuen-pei, Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Mr. Huang Ying-po. 

The Executive Committee announces two additions, viz., Mr. D. K. Lieu, 
Chief of the Investigation Department of the Chinese Government Bureau 
of Economic Information, and Mr, Hsu Hsin-lieu, a Shanghai banker. Dr. 
Huang Yen-pei has resigned his position on the Executive Committee owing 
to a prospective absence from the country, and his place has been taken by 
Mr. O. S. Lieu, of Shanghai, who was a member of the China group at the 
1927 conference. 
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ation of a special research committee is announced, to consist of Mr. 
jeu, Mr. King Chu, and Mr. L. T. Chen, under the chairm: inship 
7 Lieu. Mr. Lieu has also been appointed the Chinese representative 
the centr il research committee. 

The Chinese Council on February 16 ratified the Constitution of the 
ye Pacific Relations as adopted at the 1927 session of the Pacific 
with the proviso that Article III, Section 1, be left open for pos- 
sjble reconsideration at a later date, This article and section deals with the 
question of representation in the Institute on the basis of national rather 
litical grouping. 


Cree 


Institute 
‘ 1 
Council, 


Dr. CONDLIFFE 
Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, returned to 
Honolulu on March 1, completing his four months’ tour of China and Japan 
inthe interests of Pacific research projects. On March 7 Dr. Condliffe re- 
ported to the Hawaii Council of the Institute during a luncheon meeting held 
the Pacific Club. The substance of his report appears on page 12. 


RESEARCH IN JAPAN 
The Research Committee of the Japanese Council of the Institute has 
heen reorganized and is undertaking its new program with Dr. Inazo Nitobe, 
former under-Secretary of the League of Nations, as its chairman. 


OBITUARY 

The News Bulletin regrets to report the death of Miss Mabel Cratty on 
February 27 last. Miss Cratty, who was General Secretary of the National 

rd of the Young Women’s Christian Association, in New York, will be 
remembered as a conference member at Honolulu last July, 

AT JERUSALEM 

Institute members will be interested to learn that Dr. David Yui, Chair- 
he China Council, and Mr. Galen M. Fisher, Executive Secretary 
» Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York, attended the 
sessions of the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem. Mr. 
Fisher prepared a monograph on “Relations Between the Occidental and 

Oriental Peoples on the Pacific Coast of North America.” 

Captain Cook 1n Hawall 

First definite announcements have been made of plans for the Cook 
Sesquicentennial Celebration scheduled in Hawaii for August 15-20 of this 
year, commemorating the anniversary of the death of Captain James Cook, 
reputed discoverer of the “Sandwich Islands.” <A preliminary program 
sketch has been mailed to the Prime Ministers of those nations which have 
een invited to send participants to the celebration, according to Dr, Her- 
bert E. Gregory, Director of the Bishop Museum and official of the Cele- 
bration Commission. 

The literary program will consist of two main classes of addresses, one 
being a series of papers on the general topic, “A Century of Hawaiian 
Foreign Relations,” to be prepared by representatives of the various foreign 
tations ; the second being a series of papers relating particularly to the life 
and accomplishments of Captain Cook. The Commission hopes that “the 
addresses will be authoritative and scholarly to a high degree, so that the 
ss published volume may mark an epoch in historical research in the 
acific, 
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IN THE ORIENT VIEW 
Topics Claiming Attention in the Magazine Press of China and Japan 


Japanese magazines reviewed by Dr. Harada are the following: 


GAIKO JIHO—“Revue Diplomatique” (bimonthly). 

KOKUSAIHO GAIKO ZASSHI—“The Journal of International Law and Dipig 
macy” (monthly). 

KOKUSAI CHISHIKI—“international Understanding” (monthly). 


TAIYO—“The Sun” (one of the oldest monthly magazines, which was discon. 
tinued after February this year). 
KAIZO—“The Reconstruction” (monthly). 


CHU-O KO-RON—“The Central Review” (monthly). 


In going through some of the leading magazines of Japan for January 
and February of the present year one will easily find that there are three 
outstanding international problems that have attracted the attention of 
Japanese writers. They are, namely, the problem of overpopulation, the out- 
lawry of war treaty proposed by France, and the policy in regard to China, 


especially Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The Taiyo had a long article entitled “The Problem of World Popuk. 
tion and Population in Japan,” by Professor T. Nagai. 

The February number of Revue Diplomatique contained also an article 
by Nagai, entitled “The Population Problem and Immigration.” The same 
issue had an article entitled “Population, an International Problem”, by 
Professor S. Inui, and “Is Our American Immigration Question a Closed 
Issue ?”, by Professor K. Kanzaki. 


The magazine International Understanding had an article, “Overpopula- 


tion and the Necessity of War’, by Yoshio Matsushita. The magazine had 
also a report by Professor Inui, entitled, “The Congress on Population”, 
held in Geneva, in August, 1927. 

The anti-war treaty proposition made by France to the United States, and 
later by the United States to Japan, has called forth a great deal of con- 
ment in the magazines as well as in the daily press. 


The Journal of International Law and Diplomacy had an article by H. 
Kamikawa, entitled “The Proposed American Anti-War Treaty and the 
League of Nations”. 


The Revue Diplomatique had three articles on the same subject: First, 
by K. Inahara on “The Real Character of the So-Called Anti-War Treaty’; 
second, “Anti-War or Pro-War Treaty”, by T. Sakamoto; third, “The Value 
of the Anti-War Treaty” by S. Machida. The Journal of International Law 
and Diplomacy had also an article by Dr. K. Matsubara, commenting on the 
“Shotwell Peace Plan”. 

Among the articles relating to the policy toward China may be men- 
tioned the following: First, “One Side of the Manchurian Policy” by M. 
Yoneda ; second, “The Natural and Reasonable Basis for Expansion in Man- 
churia, Mongolia and Siberia” by T. Imai; third, “The New Start for Our 
Chinese Policy” by U. Ohta; fourth, “China As An Ideal State” by K: 
Kamesaki; fifth, “The Instability of the Chinese Situation” by A. Goto; 
sixth, “The Manchuria-Mongolian Negotiation and Its Result” by M. Naka- 
yama; seventh, “Interference in China Tabu,” by I. Oi. 

Besides those articles mentioned above, the following are among those 
relating to Pan-Pacific problems: “The Importance of Acquiring the Pa 
cific Heart” by Professor R. Fujisawa and “The Pacific Ocean and In- 
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eriglism” by Professor M. Royama. In this article, Professor Royama 

bad come interesting comments on the Proceedings of the Institute of Pacific 

Relations It may be remembered that he was a member of the Inst.tute in 
1927 

Yoneda, in his article relating to Japan’s Manchurian policy, says 

“T should like to point out that the matter of greatest importance 

make China thoroughly understand that the real motive of our Man- 

surian policy is purely for economic expansion and not in pursuance of old- 


‘chioned Imperialism or territorial expansion. 


“This may seem too much a common-place statement to so-called ‘Author- 
ities-on-China.’ Nevertheless it is important that it be made. At the time 
my visit in Manchuria last autumn what astonished me most was that 
the Chinese misunderstanding was far greater than our people generally 


imagine 

. The Chinese in Manchuria regard every step in our economic 
movement as an enterprise to accomplish some political ambition. “They 
try to camouflage themselves behind an economic expansion, because it is 
not permissible to call it political expansion even when political ambition 
exists,’ they say. Both the Government and people of Japan should try with 
patience to completely sweep away such a misunderstanding.” 

The so-called anti-war treaty by the United States has been favorably 
received by the press of Japan. “We shall be glad”, many editors said, “to 
enter into such a negotiation as offered”. They are, however, not going 
to blindly swallow it nor to praise it indiscriminately. There is no lack of 
comment and criticism on not a few particular points. The following quo- 
tations from one of the writers may be taken as representative. It may be 
added that Professor Takayanagi, a member of our Institute, had an inter- 
esting article on the same subject in the Central Review of December, 1927. 

Professor Matsubara in the conclusion of an article on this subject said: 
“The criticisms that I have ventured upon were not given in order to hinder 
the success of the Shotwell Peace Plan. On the contrary, my sole purpose 
is to help its success. I do not expect that the plan in its original form 
will ever be adopted between the United States and France, the United States 
and Great Britain, nor between the United States and Japan. Certainly, 
the destiny of such a draft will be revision and modification by the lawyers 
and statesmen of those countries before its final adoption. We must expect 
the same from Americans as we do from all the other nations. 

“But if there should appear any obstacle hindering the success of the 
plan, I believe it will come from the American side, not from the Japanese. 
Japan will acknowledge any treaty that will be agreeable between the United 
States and France or between Great Britain and the United States. To my 
mind the success or failure of this plan wil! solely depend on the attitude 
of the United States. If the treaty were fair and unequivocal, Japan would 
sign not only a treaty for arbitration (there is already such a treaty be- 
tween the two countries), but also a treaty of conciliation. But if America 
demands from the other nations a pure conciliation treaty renouncing war 
altogether, and herself reserves rights and freedom in accordance with the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine, nobody could fail to notice such arbi- 
trariness on the part of the United States. I am not against the Monroe 
Doctrine as such, but recognition of the right to war in accordance with 
the Monroe Doctrine should be eliminated from the treaty. Not only Japan, 
but Great Britain and France would never be disposed to accept such a 
proposition.” —T. H. 
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China 


The most important topics claiming the attention of the editors of various 
current Chinese periodicals reviewed by Prof. Lee are as follows: a 


The Reorganization of the Nationalist Government in Nanking. 

The Problem of Getting Rid of “The Red Menace” in China. 

Japanese Economic and Political Exploitations in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
The Relationship Between Japan and Great Britain. 

The Problem of Meeting the Military Expenses. 

The Crime Problem of Peking. 


(From The Eastern Miscellany, Oct. 10, 1927) 


1 


The Chinese reading public seems to have taken a keen interest in the 
a ‘ys ° r s é m nN 
study of the works of Toyohiko Kagawa, a Japanese socialist known as the fe. acti 
saviour of the poor. Last August Kagawa was invited by the Chines Mi.’ 4) 
National Labor Union to give a series of lectures on the problems of labor n relopr 
‘s . develop! 
Mr. Kagawa has written many books from 1910 to 1926. Me bool 
- . ae ad : me VUUr 
no less than five novels, eight books on religion, religious education, and 
philosophy, two books on socialism whose publication was prohibited, and 
six volumes of poetry. All of his published works have a circulation rang. § 
ing from 5000 to 29,000. The most famous of his novels is entitled “Cross. 
ing the Death Line”, which has a circulation of 18,000. 
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The Chinese students of Archaeology in Ancient History have taken a 
new interest in the various archaeological and geological expeditions con- 
ducted by R. C. Stein, Roy Chapman Andrews, Peter K. Kozlov and J. G 
Anderson. 

Newspapers 


When one glances over the daily papers published in China, he is struck 
by the paucity of news of foreign countries. The attention of the Chines 
people seems to be drawn entirely towards news of the political situation in 
China. Buddhism and nationalism also claim the attention of the reading 
public by their regular advertisements. For instance, in the daily issue of 
the Shun Pao, you find the declaration of the political principles of the Na- 
tionalist Party published prominently by the Bureau of Publicity of the Mi 
National Department. Then you also read an advertisement something like S10 pag 
this: “Will the readers following the newspaper accounts up to this point, gm ‘70'S 
please pause for a while and repeat ‘Amidabutsu’?” ‘“Amidabutsu” means lL 
the holy name of Buddha, which corresponds roughly to the name, Christ, 
in Christianity. —S. C. L. 
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The English language periodicals of both China and Japan have been 
full of that history-making event—the first universal manhood suffrage 
election in Japan. Keen interest has been shown in all phases of the 
election, its methods and conduct, the popular attitude, and the govert- 
ment’s position. 

Institute members are doubtless aware through the cable press that 
Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi and Mr. Bunji Suzuki, both of whom have beet 
acti\‘e conference members, won seats in parliament as, respectively, lib- 
eral and labor candidates. —E. G. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


ON-BRITISHERS IN AUSTRALIA 
, F.R.G.S. 
n & Co., Ltd., London. Price 7/6. 
Evening Star of Dunedin, New Zealand, reviews this late 1927 
me, one in the same field with Miss Willard’s “White Australia Policy”, 
wracterizing it as one “greatly worthy of study” by anyone interested in 
problems of the Pacific. ‘The book was awarded a Melbourne University 
arship prize of the year. 
e reviewer speaks of it as “a breezy record of the coming to Australia 
of Germans, Scandinavians, Italians, Jews and other non-British people, 
right down to the lowly South Sea Islanders.” He finds its purpose to be 
“oractical rather than theoretical . . . . to analyse and indicate those elements 
‘n the racial mixture which are likely to conduce most effectually toward the 
development of the country,” and says that various qualities combine to make 
; k “an original and interesting contribution toward an understanding 
‘the Australian people.” 

At the conclusion of his various chapters of historical and statistical data 
Mr. Lyng concludes, in the words of his reviewer, that: “it is the blending 
{a multitude of colors into a harmonic whole which makes a picture de- 
ihtful. Only the blending of individuals—Mediterraneans, Alpines, Nor- 
dics, and even colored people if possible of assimilation into the composite 
hodv—possessing different gifts, ideas, traditions, outlook on life, character- 
istics, physical features, etc., all working for the common good, makes life 
rich and full and worth while.” 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 
Lectures on the Harris Foundation, 1927 
University of Chicago Press. January, 1928. $3.00 

The record of the 1927 Harris Foundation Institute, held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last summer, the fourth consecutive institute on inter- 
national affairs made possible by the Norman Wait Harris Memorial gift to 
the University, was off press in January of this year. 

The book bears the title “Great Britain and the Dominions,” the institute 
of that year having dealt with “Problems of the British Empire”. It is a 
510 page volume, consisting of the lectures delivered by experts on the 
various phases of the above-stated problem, with contents as follows: 

I. The British Empire As a Political Unit. (Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst) 

a. The British Empire as a Political Union under International 
Law. 
b. The Status of the British Dominions. 
c. The Foreign Policy of the British Empire. 
The Position of the Irish Free State in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. (Timothy A. Smiddy) 
The Problems of Canada. (John W. Dafoe) 
a. The Economic and Political Problems of Canada. 
b. Canada and the British Empire. 
c. Canada and the United States. 
The Imperial and Foreign Relations of Australia. (Sir William Har- 
rison Moore) 
a. The Development of Australian Self-Government. 
b. Specific Problems and Their External Relation: “White Aus- 
tralia,” the Islands of the Pacific, Economic Policies. 
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c. The Latest Phase: Australia in Foreign Relations; ‘T 
of Nations; the New Status of the Dominion. 
The Attitude of New Zealand on Imperial and Foreign A ffairs 
B. Condliffe) 
The Economic and Political Problems of the Union of South . 
(Eric H. Louw). 
South Africa and the British Empire. (Angus S. Fletc§er) 

It is of interest here to quote the foreword, by Quincy W. Bht, Execytive 
Secretary of the Foundation. Professor Wright was a memb€r of the 197 
Institute of Pacific Relations. “" 

“The first, second, and third institutes on the Harris Foundation dea} 
respectively with European, Far-Eastern, and Mexican affairs. The fourth 
institute, from June 21 to July 8, 1927, dealt with problems of the British 


Empire. India and the Crown Colonies, which, together with Great Britain 
the Irish Free State, and the Dominions, constitute the British Empire i 
the usual sense, were only touched upon incidentally in the public lectures 
consequently this volume has been given the title, Great Britain , 
Dominions. The internal structure and foreign policy of the Empire as , 
whole are, however, dealt with, especially in the lectures by Sir Cecil Hurs 
The lectures are all printed substantially as delivered during the institute 
with the exception of that on New Zealand by Mr. Condliffe, which wa 
prepared by request after the institute was over. 

“The qualifications of the authors to speak authoritatively on the subject 
with which they deal are in part indicated on the title-page. Sir Cecil Hurs 
has been connected with the British Foreign office for twenty years, has 
participated in many international and imperial conferences, has writte 
numerous articles on legal subjects, and is editor of the British Yearbook 
of International Law. Mr. Smiddy was professor of economics and dean 
of the faculty of commerce at University college, Cork, before becoming 
first Irish minister to the United States. Mr. Dafoe, besides a long 
perience as editor of one of the most important liberal papers in Canada, 
the Manitoba Free Press, represented the Canadian department of public 
information at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 and has written several 
books, including On the Canadian Battlefields, Laurier: A_ Study 


Canadian Politics. Sir Harrison Moore, long dean of the faculty of law 
of the University of Melbourne, has served as constitutional adviser of the 
government of Victoria, and has written many books on legal subjects, 
among them Act of State in English Law, and The Constitution of the Con- 
monwealth of Australia. Mr. Condliffe left his professorship of economics 
at Canterbury College, New Zealand, in 1927 to become research secretary 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with headquarters at Honolulu. 
Louw has served as trade commissioner of the Union of South Africa to the 
United States and Canada by appointment of the Union government. Mr 
Fletcher left his law practice in South Africa to accept an appointment under 
the British Foreign Office as director of the British Library of Information 
in New York.” 
Mr. John W. Dafoe, of Winnepeg, was instrumental in the forming 0! 


1¢h 


the Canadian branch of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, which J 


acts as the Canadian unit of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Sir William .Harrison Moore, who spoke for Australia, is a strong sup 
porter of the Institute of Pacific Relations Group in that Commonwealth 
Mr. Angus S. Fletcher, now in New York City, has likewise beerg keetly 
interested. 
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AMERICA COMES OF AGE 
By André Siegfried 

Translated by H. H. and Doris Hemming 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3.00. 

“America Comes of Age” is an informative, interpretative and speculative 
hook about the United States such as probably no American could give to 
the world. Written by a Frenchman, a professor in the Parisian School of 
I Social Sciences, who has through a lifetime made repeated and prolonged 
visits to the States, this is in no sense a “popular lecturer’s” book, such as 
often flits across the literary screen to momentarily amuse or exasperate and 
be forgotten. 

This author does two things: he paints the contradictory medley that is 
\merica as a fairly comprehensible entity for the rest of the world; and he 
gives to Americans a wholesome self-picture which is often unflattering but 
extremely stimulating. To this task he brings a sound foundation of factual 
knowledge, wide acquaintance, and an uncanny perception which shows in 
his delicate penetration of psychological and emotional attitudes, and of situa- 
tions which no mere superficial observer could correctly comprehend. 

M. Siegfried is primarily interested in the odd ethnic make-up of the 
United States, and finds in a study of its origins, its puritanic survivals and 
its successive immigrant layers, much of the explanation for American life- 

F structure, psychology, and foreign policy. 

The famous “melting pot,” he finds, is far from being an actuality and 
often amounts to little more than a mere juxtaposition of peoples—‘‘a fantastic 
medley,” as he sees it. American disillusion over this alleged fate of the 
melting pot theory, and recognition of what had become merely an “ethnic 
mosaic” rather than a cultural fusion, is, M. Siegfried says, at the back of 
the nation’s sudden about-face on the immigration issue in recent years. 

“In view of the gravity of the problem, which affects the very soul of 
the nation, can we wonder at the existence of its vigorous nationalism! No 
other country is so difficult to understand or so complex in its moral structure 
ag So many and such varied elements drawn on to produce this 
people !” 

As one of the most important factors in the cultura] disunity of this 
“medley,” he returns again and again, throughout the book, to the religious 
element in the process of racial discord or assimilation. He places the funda- 
mental cleavage which exists between the life-psychology of the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths at the bottom of cultural and political feuds in the United 
States. Group solidarity (essentially Calvinist), as against individual free- 
dom, is his explanation for the American insistence on conformity. ‘“‘In 
America,” says the author, “those who follow lone trails are very much dis- 
liked.” 

There are frequent sly thrusts at what the author calls America’s “solemn 
deification of ‘service’,” and her moral justifying, in that name, of innumerable 
self-appointed tasks of “uplift” and group compulsion—‘her duty toward 
savages, Negroes, and Frenchmen—-a most unsympathetic Anglo-Saxon trait.” 
Une of the results of this attitude, he believes, “is that the Americans have 

® ‘ost all sincere conviction concerning the equality of all men, for they un- 
§ doubtedly despise the blacks, the Mediterraneans, and many other races.” 

In connection with this “abandonment” of belief in equality M. Siegfried’s 
chapter on the Negro situation in America is a profound analysis of a problem 
whose understanding is essential to any comprehension of America today. He 


_ CES See 


sees the situation in the South, with all its cultural and political ra: 
with extraordinary clarity. He understands the Southern white man’ 
of view yet pierces his perhaps unconscious hypocrisy and exposes ¢! 
undercurrent of anxiety and ferocity that is always present in t! 
romance.” He has an equal understanding of Negro psychology 
differing attitudes of the white North, likewise of the economic f 

are ruthlessly bringing a long dormant problem to a head. In t! 
has no optimistic note to strike, no solution to suggest, but finds “ 
problem is an abyss into which we can look only with terror.” 


Not only her color attitudes but her “foreign” attitudes intrigu: 
He draws plain pictures of what he is convinced will be the cons: 
America’s growing tendency toward self-dependence and limitatio 
has apparently made the decision to cut herself off from the rest of ¢] 
It is ‘‘an important decision, and will necessitate the skillful organization of THE PA‘ 
production, but also in the end a definite military policy. History shows tha J Francis § 
in the end rich and sparsely populated territories must be defend Americar 

Parts II and III of the volume, occupying together the latter half T 
devoted respectively to the Economic Situation and the Political 
the latter including American Foreign Relations. The author st 
lays no claim to the possession of technical knowledge in his dis 
labor and industry; but he has collected and parceled a sol 
statistical data, drawing therefrom many shrewd and interesting c 

Herein he demonstrates that he knows not only America of 
day when she has, as he says, come to an industrial “maturity,” | 
in her youth as well. And he illuminates this knowledge throug! 
certain gentle humor, an uncaustic “poking fun” here and th 
American enthusiasm for intelligence tests indiscriminately applied; at her CAN WE 
irritating love of the automatic in the realms of science and the int t gen James T 
erally ; at her “critical sense .... not the most highly developed,” « New Yor 

M. Siegfried is impressed by the stupendous industrial develop 
New World, by the handling of immigrant labor in the past, creati: 
an outworn “social geology” alongside the most advanced forms o 
civilization. He is impressed with the part that America’s mammot! elop NEW ZE 
ment of national advertising is playing as a stimulus to mass produ , and 7. D. H. 
with the high degree of skill manifested in that production. But he fir The Eco! 
that the very perfection of the “System” which has brought suc! Ith t Mr 
the United States, carries.with it its seeds of danger, and this le 
ask—‘‘Can their present superb economic independence last forever : 

In the field of America’s outside relationships he finds an ext 
vincialism such as “exists nowhere else.” He finds the tendency 
Britain with “no sentiment, but a deep sense of family security ;” 
with an “emotional and fluctuating interest.” 

With the races of the Orient the author is inclined to view A: 
lations in the light of the white workman defending civilization 
sympathetic attitude. He regards “race disunity” within a nation 
and believes that between widely separate racial groups no democ: 
munity is possible. He takes as the basic principle of his treatise: “lt 
between white and yellow races must not take place.” 

In his summarizing chapter, “European vs. American Civilizat 
says: “Having first cleared away all hampering traditions and polit 
stacles, the American people are now creating on a vast scale a! 
original social structure which bears only a superficial resemblance | 


tT 


European. It may even be a new age, an age in which Europe is to be ret 
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{to a niche in the history of mankind; for Europe is no longer the driv- 
force of the world.” 
he has grave fears for this new civilization, growing out of the tre- 
,dous mechanization of the age and the subordination of the personality of 
idual. ‘We must not imagine that thoughtful Americans are un- 
aware the peril which is threatening their manhood, but it is too much 
expect them to sacrifice their machines; for they give production priority 
everything else. ..... But can the individual possibly survive in 
ittmosphere? In her enthusiasm to perfect her material success, has 
rica risked quenching the flame of individual liberty which Europe 
s regarded as one of the chief treasures of civilization?” 


te 


THE PASSING OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN SIAM 
Francis Bowes Sayre 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
e articles, reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly of November 1927 
{merican Journal of International Law for January 1928, have 
) issued in pamphlet form at the request of the Research Committee 
\merican Council of the Institute. They comprise the story of 
Fight for Sovereignty”, and data concerning her foreign treaties 
tiations through which extraterritoriality was abolished. In view of 
tion in behalf of fuli judicial sovereignty in China, this study is 
| of interest. 


Magazine Articles 
CAN WE RENOUNCE WAR? 
James T. Shotwell 
New York Herald-Tribune Magazine. January 8, 1928 


Shotwell, chairman of the Research Committee of the Institute of 
Relations, discusses the proposed treaties renouncing war. 
NEW ZEALAND AND ASIATIC IMMIGRATION 
7. D. H. Hall 
The Economi c Record, Melbourne. November, 1927 
Hall is a member of the Wellington (N. Z.) Group of the Institute 
ic Relations. In collaboration with Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parlia- 
Librarian for New Zealand and Honorary Secretary of the New 
id Institute Group, Mr. Hall prepared a monograph on Asiatic Immi- 
1 into New Zealand, which was printed as a preliminary paper for the 
nference of the Institute. The article in the Economic Record is 
iation of the earlier study, concerned with drawing inferences from 
urely factual material of that study, and suggesting, in the words of 
hor, “certain considerations as worthy of attention and study.” 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
Francisco Benitez 
The Woman’s Outlook, Manila. February, 1928 
n Benitez of the College of Education, University of the Philippines, 
member of the 1927 Honolulu Conference. He has written several 
ther articles on that Conference for Spanish-language publications. This 
! English. He makes interesting comments on his impressions of 
sonalities and policies at Honolulu, from the Filipino point of view. 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 
Carrie Chapman Catt 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York. March, 1928 


A comprehensive story of the Honolulu Conference, popularly told fg 
one of the largest Woman's magazines in the United States, by the veteray 
international suffrage leader. 


GHANDI AND SUN YAT-SEN 
Two Who Represent Asia’s Revolt to the Western Mind 
Charles Johnson 


New York Times Book Magazine. March 4, 1928 “The 


This is an interpretive article, rather than a book review, using “Young pe es 
India,” (Viking Press, N. Y.), by Mahatma Ghandi, and “The Three Prip. 
ciples of the People,’ (Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai), by Dr, Sy 
Yat-sen, as texts. The writer compares the backgrounds and qualities of the 
two leaders, both of whom have done perhaps their major work over the 
same period, and attempts briefly to evaluate their accomplishments. As 
typified in these two books, Mr. Johnson suggests that: “Ghandi's distinction 
is his ability to see the small, practical thing to be done first. Dr. Sun never 
does; he soars and soars, weaving great circles, but getting nowhere. He 
philosophizes about statecraft, but he is the antithesis of the practical states 
man”. In conclusion the reviewer makes the sweeping statement that “S» 
it comes that all Dr. Sun’s plans have failed.” 
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